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THE AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION 


Agriculture in the United States, as in other parts of 
the world, is in the throes of a peaceful revolution. No 
longer is it said that “things do not happen” in the coun- 
try. Road improvements, for instance, have been so ex- 
tensive in some sections that country life leaders have 
destroyed their lectures on good roads. During the past 
few decades there has been a great migration of rural 
people to cities, because of low incomes from farming, 
the demands of urban industries for labor, and the 
physical attractions of city life. The recreation facilities 
eat the development of roads and the use of the 

omobile have also tended to take rural people out of 
their accustomed local groups. These centrifugal forces 
have shaken and shattered community life. Various eco- 
nomic and population movements are forcing great re- 
adjustments upon rural people. 


“FINANCE AND HUMANISM” 


The rural organizations dealing with economic prob- 
lems are vigorously urging financial improvement as pri- 
mary or basic. Many of the social engineers also tend to 
the belief that most of our social progress must wait for 
the solution of economic problems, and some of them are 
giving much attention to such matters as cooperative mar- 
keting. Large numbers of the sociologists and “human 
engineers” dissent, however. Their position is well stated 
by Dr. C. J. Galpin of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, in the introduction to his new book “Rural 
Social Problems” : “Up to the present time rural humanism 
has been outgeneraled by the forces of rural finance, 
which keep promising that all the good things of life will 
come of their own accord to rural society, if only every- 
body will turn in and make agriculture a paying business. 
The hour is coming, however, when the humanizing 
forces inherent in agriculture and country life will break 
the leash and strike out to find the way to modernized 
living; for they are now pretty well aware that agricul- 
ture will never be prosperous enough out of its own 
coffers, however well filled they may be, to guide farm 
‘@en, women, and children to goals of life which require 
weals of living to comprehend.” A review of rural life 
in the United States may therefore be roughly divided 
into two parts: First, economic factors, trends and prob- 
lems; second, developments and experiments in social 
organization. 
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Rural Life in the United States 
(An Interpretation by The Rural Committee of The Department of Research and Education) 


FarMeErs’ INCOMES 


The most recent and extensive figures of incomes of 
farmers come from the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture. A comprehensive 
study of the five year period ending with the crop year 
1923-24, published August 24, 1924, is thus summarized 
by the bureau: “American agriculture since the slump of 
1920 has not yielded a commercial interest return on its 
invested capital or a fair wage for the average farm 
operator and his family. . Considered from the 
standpoint of the return of the farmer’s own labor after 
deducting a commercial interest return on his capital, the 
average farm operator in the five year period actually 
earned less than was paid to hired hands. If, out of the 
total agricultural income, farmer-owned capital were 
credited with earnings at a rate equal to that which in- 
vestments in farm loan bonds receive, the reward left for 
management and labor operators was $932 per operator 
and family in 1919-20, $399 in 1920-21, $292 in 1921-22, 
$454 in 1922-23, and $520 in 1923-24. The average wages 
(without board) paid to hired labor in the same years 
were $675 in 1919-20, $779 in 1920-21, $520 in 1921-22, 
$501 in 1922-23, $563 in 1923-24.” The much improved 
conditions in the fall of 1924 are summarized in the 
October, 1924, statement of the bureau. “It is by all 
odds the finest harvest in five years—not the greatest in 
physical volume of products, but the best balanced and 
representing the best income. The general index 
of purchasing power of farm products has moved up to 
90, the year 1913 being considered as 100. -.* 
Agriculture is working back toward a more reasonable 
balance with urban industry.” 


VENTURES IN MARKETING 


Perhaps the “biggest thing” in rural America during 
the past five years has been the development of co- 
operative marketing. Farmers contend that the existing 
marketing agencies receive too much reward and profit 
and that these services can be improved. Therefore one- 
sixth of the farmers of the country have joined coopera- 
tive marketing associations which they allege promise 
them better rewards and more efficient distribution. 

There are two movements for cooperative marketing. 
The older began about 1890 with the formation of local 
associations functioning usually in one community. There 


are at least ten thousand of these today with a total of 
400,000 members. About fifteen hundred of them are 
federated in twenty-five central selling organizations. The 
old movement is built upon stable, local groups, from the 
hgttom up. A new movement for a top-down organiza- 
Gn on a regional basis which has up to this time eclipsed 
the old, has been led by Aaron Sapiro, a California 
lawyer. Mr. Sapiro has organized, or is counsel for, 
about eighty single commodity associations, with about 
900,000 members. These have all formed since 1912. 
The Sapiro method has been to enlist large numbers of 
farmers in a highly centralized organization within a 
period of a few months, each member signing a non- 
cancellable membership contract, validated by state law, 
pledging delivery of his entire crop for a period of years. 
The chief clash among cooperative leaders at present is 
over the methods of organizing and the degree of central- 
ization. 

Cooperative marketing associations have thus far been 
financially most successful when they have had a large 
proportion of a specialty under control, e.g., the asso- 
ciations of fruit and tobacco growers. With two or three 
striking exceptions, their leaders have followed a very 
conservative course. They have not tried to set up con- 
tacts with consumers’ cooperatives or organized labor. 
They have secured their loans mainly from the large 
banks, local banks and the credit agencies of the federal 
government. They have usually followed a “strictly- 
business” course, illustrated by the remark of a manager 
‘of a great federation of local fruit associations: ‘“Twenty- 
five years ago we tried democracy and brotherhood and 
they didn’t work. Cooperatives have got to stick to busi- 
ness.” The evidence available is that cooperative market- 
,ing associations follow the practices and ethics of con- 


Brvative urban industry. 


THE QUEsTION oF HiGH LAND VALUES 


The question of high land values is a serious one in the 
prosperous sections of the middlewest, for example in 
Iowa and Illinois. The average value of farm property 
in Iowa increased 200 per cent between 1900 and 1910 
and 300 per cent between 1910 and 1920. It has been 
something of a tradition in certain agricultural sections 
that money must be put into land for investment, and 
there was very good reason for the view—speculation 
in land always brought rewards and only by selling land 
(generally speaking) have fortunes been made in agri- 
culture. But the agricultural depression which began in 
the summer of 1920 put an end to that method of making 
money. Then men who had bought farms at high prices 
and were carrying big mortgages came face to face with 
the necessity of paying from slender incomes. Since 1920 
numerous foreclosures and forced sales of farms have, at 
tremendous human cost, brought land values down to a 
point where a better labor income can be earned by an 
operator after paying interest on the investment. 

Wallaces’ Farmer emphasize$ the importance of the 
matter in an editorial: “Right now, while land values are 
steady, it might be a good time to consider in just what 
terms the financial ambition of the corn belt farmer should 
be expressed. Should he aim to get his profits by an 
— in land values? Or should he plan to keep land 

ralues steady and get his reward for his work through 
a higher average yearly labor income? We want, of 
course, a price level that will keep our farmers from 
losing money on their land purchases; but it may be well 
to work out a policy in the future that will keep land 
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prices at that same level and turn any increase in farm 
property into the labor income of the working farmer.” 

But there is no evidence that such a policy is being 
worked out. 


OVERTAXATION OF FARM PROPERTY 


Farmers have long claimed that they are bearing too 
large a share of taxation considering their incomes, and 
various investigations support this contention. The fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture has recently published a 
study of the ratio between average taxes and cash rents, 
based upon twenty-six counties. In the southern counties 
which show the smallest ratio, taxes eat up from 5 to 12 
per cent of the rents. In the middlewest the range is 
from 12 to 40 per cent. Both in this region and in the 
range states the average is about one-quarter. In the 
middle Atlantic states the ratio reaches the amazing figure 
of from 31 to 66 per cent. The study is based on the 
last census year. Since that time taxes have been in- 
creased and rents reduced. A recent survey in Indiana 
shows that the ratio of taxes to rents increased almost 
threefold from 1919 to 1923. It is circumstances like 
these which account for the fact that the retired farmers 
in the towns who still own farms, are sharing to some 
degree in the agrarian discontent. Studies made by Dr. 
Richard T. Ely, professor of economics in the University 
of Wisconsin, reveal that taxation of land in the middle- 
west has been increasing far more rapidly than land 
values. Further increases, he says, will make farmers 
An important investiga- 
tion by the National Industrial Conference Board showed 
that farmers pay higher taxes in proportion to their 
incomes than any other group. 


THE PROBLEMS OF TENANCY 


In the year 1880 one-fourth of the farms of the United 
States were operated by tenants; in 1920 the figure was 
slightly over 38 per cent. Tenants now farm 66.8 per 
cent of the improved acreage of the country. In certain 
sections high land values have tended to increase the pro- 
portion of tenantry, for example, in Iowa. There are 
also evidences from some studies that the farm boy 
climbing up the agricultural ladder from hired hand to 
tenant and owner must spend more time in the pre-owner 
stages than was the case two decades ago. The typical 
American farm lease is for one year, and this results in 
the annual shifting of a whole army of landless families, 
particularly in the south. This large number of unstable 
families, usually in debt, poorly educated, in poor health, 
constitutes an enormous problem. 


There are evidences that the lot of the tenant is made 
easier by giving him short-term credit at fair interest 
rates and relieving him of the usurious merchant. A 
promising beginning has been made in North Carolina 
and other states by forming cooperative credit unions. 
Some of these new credit unions have been formed by 
cooperative marketing associations, which action repre- 
sents a new departure by these associations, and may 
mean a determination on their part to become more inde- 
pendent of the banks and governmental credit agencies. 

According to some economists and sociologists, one of 
the great unsolved problems is that of building up a 
body of legislation for the control of tenant and landlord 
relations. They contend that there is particular need of 
following the beginning made in England to enable the 


_ 


tenant to get payment for soil and property improve- 
ments after his lease expires. The uncontrolled American 
custom gives the tenant no such protection and promotes 
the soil-robbing for which the American farmer has long 


“we notorious. 


OvEeR AND UNDER CAPITALIZATION 


The air is full of conflicting statements about farm 
credits. We have news from one source that “the farmer” 
has had too much credit and from another that “the 
farmer” has had too little. The whole matter may be 
simplified by recognition of the fact that in certain areas, 
notably the prosperous middlewest, agriculture has been 
over-capitalized, and that in others, for example, the 
northwest and parts of the south, agriculture has been 
under-capitalized. The situation in over-capitalized areas 
has already been discussed. That in the under-capitalized 
areas waits upon extension and perhaps democratization 
of credit facilities. During the past decade we have set 
up the Federal Land Banks which make first mortgage 
loans at low interest rates to local associations of farmers. 
To date about 400,000 farmers have become members of 
these associations. The federal government also set up, 
in the spring of 1923, new intermediate credit banks to 
supply short term cash to farmers, rural banks and co- 
operative marketing associations. The life of the War 
Finance Corporation has been extended to assist market- 
ing associations. North Dakota’s experiments in state 
socialism include the successful loaning of the state money 
on first mortgage. Several large private agricultural 
credit corporations have been formed, mainly as emer- 
gency agencies, by the metropolitan banks. Within the 
wi two years large credit unions have been formed in 

ight sections. We have thus begun to tackle the prob- 
lem by federal and state action, by awakening the banks 
to the great needs of farmers for adequate credit and by 
voluntary organization of farmers themselves. 


A SUGGESTED EcoNoMIC PROGRAM 


A recent announcement of the policy of Wallaces’ 
‘ Farmer gives the following as parts of an economic pro- 
gram for agriculture: A stable price level, controlled pro- 
duction, larger income, higher standards of living for the 
working farmer, the checking of speculation in farm 
lands and equality of opportunity for agriculture as com- 
pared with urban industry. 


FARMER-LABOR COOPERATION 


Farmer-labor cooperation in politics is much discussed 
in urban circles, but little among farmers except in the 
northwest. Perhaps it might be to the economic advan- 
tage of farmers to cooperate with labor as a few bold 
economists and sociologists contend, but the traditional 
attitudes of the great mass of farmers toward labor re- 
main unchanged. In the northwest it is evident that 
large numbers of farmers and industrial workers have 
found that they have mutual interests which appear to 
them more important than those which are in conflict. 
They feel that they have a common enemy—“big busi- 
ness”; that they have mutual interests as debtors, the 
tedit of both being controlled by the business community ; 
that they have common complaint against the high costs, 
profits and inefficiencies of the distributing agencies. An 
intense feeling of opposition on the part of both groups 
to the business community has thus overcome the felt 
antagonism between the two groups. 
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It appears that certain economic factors, e.g., heavy 
indebtedness, prolonged depression, extreme dependence 
upon urban controlled credit, markets and supplies, the 
peculiar population elements and skilful propaganda have 
combined to make possible the extent of farmer-labor 
cooperation which exists in the northwest. The farmers 
in the east and south, with different cultural, economic 
and propaganda factors, have not yet begun to talk seri- 
ously about cooperation with labor. 


Tue Cuter Poriticat Issues 


The chief political issue in the rural west and south is 
the question of government assistance for the export of 
the agricultural surplus. This issue manifested itself in 
the recent Congress in the contest over the now famous 
McNary-Haugen bill, which provided for a government 
export corporation to sell abroad the surplus of any of the 
principal farm products whenever the prevailing domestic 
price dropped to a certain point in relation to pre-war 
figures. Its advocates claim that it means an “American 
price for American consumption” and will prevent a sur- 
plus production from lowering domestic prices. This bill 
was made the subject of much comment by the eastern 
urban interests, particularly the metropolitan banks. Its 
defeat was the signal for a concerted movement by the 
great farm organizations in a campaign to get candidates 
for Congress to support the bill when introduced in the 
next Congress. This issue accentuates economic conflict 
between sections of the country; almost all the Congress- 
men of the west and south supported the bill, while the 
opposition was confined to the east. 

Farmers in general oppose the children’s amendment 
because they fear drastic regulation of the work of chil- 
dren on farms. Many agricultural papers have been 
very willing to relay the news releases of the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the organizations op- 
posed to the amendment. 


Thirty states have passed the so-called “Standard Co- 
operative Marketing Act” advocated by the Sapiro group 
of organizers of marketing associations. These laws 
have legalized the Sapiro type of cooperative marketing 
association and validated the non-cancellable membership 
contracts which are one important feature of their organi- 
zations. 


The Farm Bloc in Congress has secured a good deal 
of agricultural legislation, of which that in relation to 
credits seems to have had most noticeable results. It has 
now no outstanding measures or issues outside of the 
McNary-Haugen bill, though some of its members are 
interested in changes in the transportation law. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SocrAL WorK 


Rural social work is a new but rapidly developing field. 
There are today 1,089 rural public health nurses at work 
under the auspices of the Red Cross. Official health de- 
partments of counties are increasing in number. The 
United States Public Health Service cooperates in demon- 
stration projects in rural health work in 60 counties, or 
districts comparable to counties, in 17 states. The Rocke- 
feller Foundation and the International Health Board 
have conducted significant demonstrations, particularly in 
the south. Child welfare specialists are employed in a 
small number of counties. North Carolina in 1919 made 
it mandatory for every county to maintain a department 
of public welfare. Missouri has passed a law permitting 
counties to employ welfare secretaries. In Pennsylvania 
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and Iowa county committees on social service are being 
formed. Private agencies like the Pennsylvania Chil- 
dren’s Aid and the State Charities Aid of New York 
work on a county basis. Various religious agencies also 
¥ ry on social work. In general it may perhaps be said 
a. organized rural social work is largely an extension or 
adaptation of urban technique. The form of coordina- 
tion of rural social work and all phases of its future 
development are being debated and studied. 


RuraL EpucaTIoNn 


There are about 175,000 one-teacher public schools in 
the United States with an average of 25 pupils, 12,000 
two-teacher schools averaging 50 pupils and 15,000 con- 
solidated schools averaging 100 pupils. The total enroll- 
ment of rural schools is approximately 6,500,000. Over 
250,000 teachers are employed. (Estimates by Professor 
Mabel Carney, Columbia University, an authority on rural 
education.) The amount spent per capita in educating 
rural school children is considerably less than that spent 
for urban children. Salaries of teachers in rural districts 
are much lower than in the city. Typical surveys of state 
educational systems show that the great majority of young, 
untrained, transient teachers are in the rural schools, but 
steady progress is being made in teacher training. More 
than half of the country’s normal schools and twenty- 
four state high school systems now offer special instruc- 
tion to prepare rural teachers. 


One of the most conspicuous movements in rural edu- 
cation has been consolidation. Educators favoring con- 


solidation claim, for instance, that it means a multiplica- 
1s: of opportunities for boys and girls, that pupils can 


r better graded, that special subjects such as agriculture 
and domestic science can be more efficiently taught, that 
the equipment is superior, that social and community 
activities can be better organized. It is also contended 
that the better teachers do not stay in one-teacher schools 
and that they can only be held in consolidated schools. 
One group of rural educators feels, however, that the 
advantages of consolidation have been much over-rated. 
| In defense of one-teacher schools, it is said, for instance, 
that mass methods in education seem to have limited 
value, that learning is an individual process and that small 
numbers in a one-teacher school enable the teacher and 
pupils to work together as individuals, that children 
naturally play in the small groups found in the one-teacher 
school, that the vital problem is simply one of placing a 
master teacher with each group of pupils. A study of 
the results of instruction in one-teacher versus consoli- 
dated schools, made by a committee of the National Edu- 
cational Association, by giving standard educational tests, 
showed only slightly superior proficiency on the part of 
pupils in the consolidated schools. 

An important movement during the past decade has 
been the supervision of rural teachers, although only a 
small proportion of our counties employ expert super- 
visors at the present time. The greatest development, 
according to Dr. Fannie W. Dunn, editor of the Journal 
of Rural Education and an authority on supervision, “is 
in Maryland, New Jersey, Connecticut, and some parts 
gi Ohio, with Wisconsin, North Carolina and Alabama 
4... behind.” The reorganization of the one-teacher 
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school by groups instead of grades is being studied 
experimentally in a few special schools. The reconstruc- 
tion of curricula is being constantly studied, one of the 
main controversies among rural educators being over the 
question whether there shall be any vocational instruction 
in the elementary school. Instruction in agriculture is 
usually given in the high school system. The chief ad- 
vance in adult education has been through the farm and 
home demonstration agents financed by funds from the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the states and 
the counties. The question of federal aid for rural edu- 
cation is considered important by a large majority of 
rural educators. They desire funds from the federal 
government, under the provisions of the pending educa- 
tion bill, to make the educational opportunity of rural 
children equal to that of city children. 


THE CountrY CHURCH 


The most adequate and extensive studies of the church 
situation in “town and country” (including towns having 
up to 5,000 people) are those of the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research. Considering Protestantism only, 
these studies indicate that there are 101,000 very unevenly 
distributed churches in town and country. One-seventh 
of the rural communities are without churches. On the 
other hand there is considerable over-churching in many 
sections, particularly the east, south, and middlewest. 
One out of every five rural churches receives home mis- 
sion aid, and more than half of these subsidized churches 
are in active competition with other subsidized churches. 
Seven out of every ten churches have only part of a 
pastor’s time. The salaries of many country ministers 
are so low that one-third of their number eke out a bare 
livelihood by working at some other occupation as well 
as the ministry. The average annual salary is equivalent 
to $1,150 cash and free use of a house. Two-fifths of 
our rural churches are standing still or losing members, 
while one-half make an annual gain in membership run- 
ning as high as 10 per cent. The total membership of 
the churches is 16 per cent of the total population. The 
typical country church has a program which includes 
worship, conducting a Sunday school, and such pastoral 
care as a part-time minister can give. A large proportion 
of ministers are untrained and the college and seminary 
trained men either avoid the country or tend to drift to 
towns and cities. 

The most evident developments in the country church 
field are the following: numerous surveys have been made 
which reveal existing conditions; several thousand rural 
pastors now attend special summer schools each year; 
experiments in developing a “larger parish” plan are 
being conducted to link town or city with surrounding 
country churches and thus adequately minister to the 
people ; successful demonstrations of an all-round tested 
program for the local church have been made; methods 
of combatting over-churching are being tried out on a 
small scale; a community church movement has arisen to 
challenge sectarian conceptions and has aroused new in- 
terest in the establishment of churches whose emphasis 
is on a program of service; special instruction in rural 
sociology and training in rural leadership are being given 
in an increasing number of theological seminaries and 
denominational colleges. 
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